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Bill Kempffer, left, instructs a client on proper shotgun 
mounting by using an unloaded adjustable try gun 
during a lesson at Deep River Sporting Clays in Sanford. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY THOMAS HARVEY/NCWRC. 
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FEATURES 


written by Mike Zlotnicki 
After 25 years behind the camera of “Carolina Outdoor 
Journal,” Joe Albea is moving on to new waters. 


written by Keith Hendrickson 

photographed by Melissa McGaw 

Transforming salvaged material into working decoys is a tra- 
dition for coastal guides; it should become one for you too. 


written by Mike Zlotnicki | photographed by Thomas Harvey 
A proper fit could lead to more broken clays or more birds 
in the bag. 


written by CC King | photographed by Melissa McGaw 
The partnership and commitment between human and 
bird makes falconry unlike any other sport. 


written by Josh Leventhal 
The N.C. Turn-In-Poachers program empowers the public 
to help law enforcement officers catch poachers. 


written by Bruce Ingram 
Life lessons can be found in all shapes and sizes around 
your property. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Cover: The red-tailed hawk’s social disposition makes it a favorite among 
falconers who use birds of prey to hunt small game. PHOTOGRAPH BY 
MELISSA McGAW/NCWRC. 


Wildlife in North Carolina is the official educational publication of the North Carolina Wildlife 
Resources Commission. It is dedicated to the sound conservation of North Carolina's wildlife 
and other interrelated natural resources and also to the environment we share with them 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Tae issue of Wildlife in North Carolina will be 

the last one featuring a column by Jim Dean, our 
friend and colleague who died unexpectedly late last 
year at the age of 77. To honor his memory and recognize 
his 40 years of penning “Our Natural Heritage” col- 
umns, we have been publishing some of our favorites— 
there are plenty to pick from—throughout the year. 

“A Recipe for Christmas,” was selected by Jim’s son, 
Scott, and is a fitting farewell to his dad. Jim’s subtle 
storytelling skills are at their best as he takes readers 
along for an annual family duck hunt that was more 
about the importance of loved ones than ducks flying. 
That trip leads Jim to the memory of asking his mother, 
in the years before her death, to write down her favorite recipes as a Christmas gift. 

“She had a hard time converting smidgens and pinches of lard, flour and other in- 
gredients into standard measurements for all those old recipes,” Jim wrote, “but the 
result has proven to be one of the best legacies she left us.” 

Scott never got a chance to ask his dad for such a gift, but he didn’t really need to. 
Jim had already left a legacy of stories, memories and more through four decades of 
“Our Natural Heritage” columns. You don’t need boxes of old magazines to enjoy 
them; they are all available online through the North Carolina Digital Collections 
(digital.ncder.gov/cdm/home/collections/wildlife). 

In the year since Jim’s death, Scott has seen the impact his dad had on so many oth- 
ers. There have been letters from readers and friends, gatherings, stories and more. 
The latest appreciation came this past September when Jim was inducted into the Fly 
Fishing Museum of the Southern Appalachians Hall of Fame in Bryson City. 

“One of the really nice things about this whole awful thing has been talking to 
people and seeing people I had never met or who I had not seen in a long time and 
just talk about how wonderful Dad was,” Scott said. 

“Our Natural Heritage” will continue to run in WINC as we pass the torch to Jim 
Wilson, a former editor of the magazine and one of Jim Dean's longtime fishing bud- 
dies. A fine storyteller in his own right, Jim Wilson will provide his own perspective 
on what the outdoors in North Carolina has to offer. His first column will appear in 


ee 
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KEEPING AN EYE ON 


TER SY WiKE Manse 


North Carolina's DeeriHunter Observation 
Furvey Gong of fame gorbrigeg 


| Ruffed Grouse Reports 


| The ruffed grouse (“king of game birds”) no 


_ longer prospers in the North Carolina moun- 


_ tains. As small farms were being abandoned 


in the first half of last century, the resulting 
young forest habitat enabled their numbers to 
flourish. Thereafter for several decades favor- 


able habitat was maintained by timber cutting 


and the early successional forest growth which 
followed. That is no longer the case. 
The primary forest owner, U.S. Forest Ser- 


' vice, no longer follows its own policy of cutting 


enough timber to ensure adequate early succes- 
sional habitat. Neither is there as much logging 
on privately owned land. On top of that, we are 


_ learning that West Nile virus or other disease 


may be a factor—a plausible prospect since 
in recent years the grouse population has 


declined at a more rapid rate than the matura- 


tion of forests. 
Information which should help our state's 


_ wildlife biologists learn more about the plight 


of this valuable, endangered bird could include 


_ reports of sightings by deer hunters. | refer to 


the Deer Hunter Observation Survey (DHOS) 
now underway. That information could be 
added to the post-season reports turned in by 
| cooperating bird hunters, whose numbers are 
dwindling. The DHOC survey form asks for 
sighting observations of various species, but 
not grouse. Why not include grouse on that 
form? Since it’s used statewide, it could also 
| include quail, also in drastic decline. If that 
would crowd the form, those two birds could 


replace raccoons and 
gray squirrels. 


Dewey Wells 
Blowing Rock 


Editor’s Note: Christopher Kreh, 
the upland game biologist for 
the N.C. Wildlife Resources Com- 
mission, offers the following 
response to Wells’ letter. 

Mr. Wells is 100 percent cor- 
rect that grouse are in decline 
due to a lack of young forests in 
our mountains. In fact, ruffed grouse and bobwhite 
quail are identified as Species of Greatest Conser- 
vation Need (SGCN) in our Wildlife Action Plan. 
Research and experience from across the Southeast 
point to habitat as the primary reason for these 
declines despite speculation about many other 
causes. In fact, quail and grouse still thrive in some 
areas of the country where quality habitat persists 
ona landscape scale. In North Carolina, our hunt- 
ing regulations safeguard the populations from 
overharvest, but lack of habitat is more difficult to 
overcome. The young forests and scrubby habitats 
they need are also critical for many other species, 
including golden-winged warblers and prairie war- 
blers, which are also SGCN. 

West Nile virus’ impact on grouse is certainly 
receiving a lot of attention these days. Research in 
Pennsylvania suggests that the impacts could be 
substantial. We are working with avid grouse hunt- 
ers this winter to collect blood samples to deter- 
mine the prevalence of West Nile virus in grouse 
here in North Carolina. The potential disease impacts 
serve to heighten the need for better forest man- 
agement and higher quality habitat, not just for the 
benefit of grouse, but for many other species as well. 

| like the suggestion about adding grouse and 
quail to the Deer Hunter Observation Survey. 
Including them would add to the information we 
get from the spring drumming counts that we've 
done on U.S. Forest Service land for many years. 
Incidentally, we made some major changes to our 
drumming survey this past year by expanding it to 
several state-owned game lands and also imple- 
menting a walking-route survey on Pond Mountain 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


Game Land. Be on the lookout for an article detailing 
this in an upcoming issue. 


Birds on Base 


On 1 April 1968, my Navy Seabee Battalion 
(MCB-1) arrived at Camp Lejeune for advanced 
military training prior to deployment to South 
Vietnam. | saw the first RCW [red-cockaded 
woodpecker] set aside area then and wondered 
what these woodpeckers were that they could 
keep us from training in those areas. After 
returning home, | joined the reserves and 
during the next 31 years | returned to Lejeune 
with various Seabee units many times and saw 
more of these areas only knowing they were 
endangered. | was glad to see the Marine Corps 
getting recognition for this in Back Porch! 


Jim Farley 
CUCM USN RET 
Charlotte 


Beane There, Done That 


Thank you for the excellent bio about Jeff Beane 
in the latest issue of Wildlife in North Carolina 
[Sept/Oct 2018]. We've had the great pleasure 
over the past four or five years to get to know 
Jeff. He is an amazing individual and scientist. 
He is a great educator and champion for all 
things wild in North Carolina. His book on 
amphibians and reptiles in North Carolina is our 
primary reference (even though he said “the 
value of the book declined significantly” when 
we asked him to sign it.) But what we admire 
most about Jeff is his willingness to let all of us 
“play in his sandbox.” 


Connie and Doug Hall 
Sugar Grove 


Correction 


The Hunting Regulations & Information section of 
the “2018 Fall Outdoor Guide” incorrectly lists the 
daily limit for pintail ducks on Page 47. The correct 
daily limit for pintails is two. A digital version 
of the Fall Guide is available online at ncwildlife. 
org. Subscribe to WiNC’s digital edition for just 
$10 a year. 


Letters should be sent via e-mail to letters@ncwildlife.org or through regular mail to Letters, Wildlife in North Carolina magazine, 1712 Mail Service Center, Raleigh, NC 27699-1712. 
Please include your name, address and daytime phone number. Letters chosen for publication may be edited for clarity and length. Editor Josh Leventhal may be reached at 919-707-0177 and 
Associate Editor Mike Zlotnicki at 919-707-0175. To subscribe call 1-800-786-2721. 
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Joe Albea (right) has his camera at the 
ready as Kurt Hinchman (left) and guide 
Gary Dubiel prepare to fish during an 
episode on the Neuse River for Albea’s 
“Carolina Outdoor Journal.” 


ANDREW CRAFT 


While Albea says he is “not retiring” from 
the outdoor communication business, he has 
filmed his last episode and wishes to explore 
other projects, including writing a book and 
running a successful outdoor expo in Greenville. 
We spent some time with him in his Winterville 
studio to learn a little more about the man 
behind the show. 

Albea’s studio is neat without being spartan. 
There's a couch against one wall with a coffee 
table in front, complete with a preening drake 
pintail decoy. Red drum, speckled trout, flounder, 
a striper and a king salmon adorn the walls. 
Some are mounts, some replicas, some carvings. 
A black bear and whitetail buck hang on one 
wall; Albea is quick to point out they belong 
to his son. A rack of VHS how-to tapes from 
another era are stored against one wall, while 
two large desks across the room feature three 
Mac tower computers and six monitors ready 
for editing. Albea, meanwhile, looks like he's 
just come off the set as his boat shoes, blue 
jeans and a vented short-sleeve fishing shirt 
look familiar to a longtime viewer. 

Albea was born at the naval hospital in 
Havelock in 1954. The son of a marine, Albea 
moved to Greenville, spent his childhood there 
and later attended East Carolina University. 
He studied industrial technology in college 
before going to work for a friend managing 
an outdoor store. That’s where he got his big 
break and met Franc White, the host of “The 
Southern Sportsman” television series. Albea 
recalls those years fondly: 
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“Well, I said I started working with Franc 
as a stringer. Basically, I never worked for 
him, as a salaried employee, because I was 
outdoor writing for a small publication in 
east North Carolina, which grew into The 
Carolina Adventure magazine. 

“The first show that I shot with him was a 
duck hunt down in Snows Creek, down near 
Campbell Creek Duck Impoundment. He 
introduced me to the cameras he was using 
and everything, and then from [roughly] 
1977 to’83, a five- or six-year period, I edited 
his club publication. 

“Over those six or seven years with him, I 
shot probably 50 of his [“Southern Sports- 
man” shows. I was in a lot of them, and just 
got a tremendous amount of experience. I 
mean, I’m not making a ton of money, but 
I was making a living. So, we did that, and 
then in 1984 I had a chance to work with 
Buddy Davis out at Wanchese. He was a 
friend of mine who was hired as a plant 
manager over at the new plant. 1 came on 
as their buyer, and one of the reasons | 
really took it was because of living there, 
living in Nag’s Head... 

“So, | worked out there for a couple years, 
and then moved back, and that’s when we 
started a video-production company. We 
produced the first live-baiting king mackerel 
video. We produced a mallard hunt on Had- 
dock’s Shooting Preserve, then a live-baiting 
video of the king mackerel. We had three 
videos we produced, but we were doing 
everything in Charlotte.” 

A few years later, Albea’s partner John 
Moore was asked to take over as a host of a 
morning show on WNCT in Greenville 
called Carolina Today. Moore asked Albea 
to do a weekly outdoor segment, which 
became a hit with viewers and led to the cre- 
ation of his own show on UNC-TV. 

“The concept was I'd go out and shoot 
footage of a subject, come back in. We'd 
talk about it and run footage. That’s kind 
of the way Franc did it. So, we started that 
and did it for about eight months. Then 
we switched to where I ended up taping a 
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10-minute segment that they'd drop in. 
Then, people started asking, “We like what 
you're doing. How about doing more?” 

“Franc was still doing his show, and I 
never pictured myself being in front of the 
camera. I’m a photographer. That’ it. That's 
what I am. John and I talked, so I tried to 
pitch it commercially...1 got wind from 
somebody who asked, how about public 
television? UNC-TV? Id heard through 
the grapevine they were looking to expand 
their statewide programming, so I made a 
call up there, and they said, ‘Funny you 
should call. We’re looking at doing some- 
thing like this. Let's meet.’ 

“They said, let's do a couple of pilots, so we 
put the pilots together. I actually started this 
series with them. We produced the interior, 
the cabin portion of the show, at the WNCT 
facility in Greenville. We built a cabin setting. 
We did the first two years there, and we 
actually did a version for WNCT for com- 
mercial air. For two years I did a commercial 
version and a PBS version—one had com- 
mercial breaks and one didn't. 

“Then, at year two, it just got to be too 
much. I was doing 25, 26 shows a year, 
which, looking back on it now, I don’t know 
how in the hell I did that because I was doing 
26 new shows. Kelly Davis was onboard at 
the time doing the Nature Breaks. We were 
doing 26 of those, all over the state. I mean, 
I was in perpetual motion.” 


That's how the television show so many North 
Carolina outdoorsmen love came to life. We con- 
tinued to speak with Albea about the show and 
his personal favorites. What follows are highlights 
of our conversation. The transcript has been edited 
in spots for length and clarity. 


QO: How did Donna Reynolds [the longtime 
” host of “Simple Cooking”] become part 
of the show and why did you add a cooking 


element to it? 


- Franc was so successful with his show, 

* and he cooked. I said, let’s look at 
doing a cooking segment. House-Autry 
Mills was a big supporter of Franc’s show, 
if yowll remember. 

So, I plain called House-Autry, and it just 
so happened several people in management 
on staff had been there long enough they 
knew the benefit of what Franc did for them. 
He put them on the map, basically. Long 
story short, Donna was on their staff at the 
time. She’s a food economist. She’d travel 
around the country to shows, and she was 
just a natural. So, House-Autry came on as a 
sponsor and I got somebody to do the cook- 
ing segment. They paid for that. We came 
in, did the studio portion at UNC-TV, right 
beside our cabin set. Year two, we built a 
cabin set at UNC-TV, and that’s where all 
of them are done. That was in 1999. 


- What is your favorite fish dish after 
* all those years of Donna’s cooking? 


- This is going to sound old fashioned, 

” but fried trout, speckled trout. Its right 
at the top of my list. I mean you have all 
these recipes where you take grouper and 
you do this...and sushi...I’m just a bare- 
bones [guy]. Give me a fresh speckled trout. 
Bread it. Dip it in good hot peanut oil, and 
do french fries, House-Autry hush puppies. 
I'm happy. 


Q: How did you get started outdoors? 


- My mother’s mother. Her maiden name 

* was Black. Her family comes from the 
Black Mountain area of the mountains. She 
was a school teacher, and she was teaching 
in Morehead City at the time, before she met 
my grandfather. She was a big outdoors lady. 
She used to take me fishing when I was 8, 
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COURTESY OF “CAROLINA OUTDOOR JOURNAL 


Top: Joe Albea (left) and Tom Moore take a seat in the studio familiar to so many 
viewers of “Carolina Outdoor Journal.” Left: Albea, who says he has always been 
most comfortable working behind the scenes, edits video in his home studio in 
Winterville. Right: Show business isn’t always bright lights and glamour, parti- 
cularly with outdoors shows. Sometimes it entails slogging through a swamp 


THOMAS HARVEY/ NCWR( trying to keep your body and camera dry. 
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Ollie Smith 


“His influence began long before | ever 
met him,” Smith said. “l grew up in Charlotte 
watching Franc White. While watching “The 
Southern Sportsman” | said to myself ‘that 
looks like fun.’ Twenty-five years later, [Albea] 
came up to Banner Elk and we did a show 
on the Elk River in the early ‘90s.” 

Smith said a couple of the eight to 10 
episodes he has done stand out. “Well, show 
No. 1, | thought | was going to be ill because | 
was so nervous. Joe said, ‘I feel like that every 
week with John Moore.’ He always made me 
feel comfortable in front of the camera.” 

Another memorable trip, Smith said, was 
catching jumping mullet in the Pee Dee River. 
They were sight-casting to mullet using sink- 
ing-egg flies to imitate dead freshwater mussel 


flesh. It was also the hottest weather during 
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Richard Andrews 


Smith's show tenure, almost 100 degrees on 
the water. Another memorable trip was one 
of the coldest. 

“The coldest show I’ve ever done was 
fishing the Boone Fork in Watauga County,” 
he said. “Joe wanted a winter-time trout trip 
show. We didn’t realize it was going to snow 
3 inches and be 28 degrees.” 

Smith describes Albea as an artist. “He's 
got an eye for what he wants; the shot, the 
angle, the light,” he said. “He's great at editing 
our mistakes. He cleans us up. He’s boosted 
my career and others in the business. | con- 
sider Joe a truly great friend and the greatest 
asset we have for sustainable fisheries for 
anglers of all kinds.” 

Richard Andrews did five shows with Albea 


over the years. The first was a rare outing. 


COURTESY OF RICHARD ANDREWS 


A mutual friend made the introduction and 
Andrews said that their “passion for fishing 
has kept their friendship together.” 

“The first show we ever did was amazing,” 
he said. “It was stripers on topwater [lures] 
in downtown Washington. We fished and 
were eating breakfast before 9:30 a.m.” 

Like many of the guides who have 
appeared on the show, Andrews considers 
Albea a colleague and a friend. “He has a 
different business model and it works. In a 
nutshell, you can see his desire to promote 
what we have. | go all over the state and 
people say ‘you've been on the Carolina 
Outdoor Journal show!’ And they're so 
complimentary about the show.” 

Andrews called Albea “the single biggest 


voice for fishermen we've ever had.” 


9, 10 years old. | remember distinctly, getting 
in her purple four-door Falcon, with cane 
_ poles out of the back of it, going to the water- 
front in downtown Washington, and fishing. 


Q: “Carolina Outdoor Journal” wasn’t 
always just a fishing show. Why was 


hunting dropped from your show? 


pe It was a personal decision. For the first 
sate years, when we were [filmed in] 
' standard definition, that was the game 
_ plan—covering hunting and fishing. I was 
a bird hunter: ducks, other birds. That year 
the duck season was abysmal. We didn’t get 
the duck hunt [on the air]. 
[The decision] was a combination of 
_ going to high-definition and that I didn’t 
know how much longer we would shoot. 
We're already 10 years into it. Let's just con- 
centrate on getting all the fishing we can 
between now and the time we quit, and that 
was it. UNC-TV had nothing to do with it. 
I've had people come and say, ‘Hey, did PBS 
finally get to you?’ I said, ‘No. That was a 
‘Joe Albea decision.’ It's because we have such 
a variety of fishing opportunities in the state, 
‘I wanted to document that in high-definition. 
We were probably one of the first outdoor 
shows in the country that used wireless 
microphones. We were right at the forefront 
of that development. We were the first show 
in North Carolina television history to be 
shot, produced and aired in HD. 


QO: Do you have a favorite species to 
” fish for? 


- Speckled trout. That's my first and fore- 
* most fish, speckled trout, followed real 
tight by the American and hickory shad. 


- What’s your 

best experience? 
What's memorable? 
What happened the 
way it was supposed 
to happen? 


ANDREW CRAFT 


- Well, and you're going to kill me for 

" saying this, but every one of them. 
That's what people need to understand about 
North Carolina. If you like the outdoors, 
particularly if you like fishing, you hear 
people say, ‘I’m going to Louisiana.’ ‘?m 
going to Florida.’ ‘I’m going to go to Alaska.’ 
‘Tm going to go here and there.’ Day in, day 
out, North Carolina has got it, even though 
we've got some issues on certain parts of it. 
But the variety of things that you can do 
across the state is endless. 


- When most people retire, they say, I’m 
$ going to go fishing. But that’s been your 
career. So what are you going to do? 


Xe Well, 'm not going to retire. Literally, 
I'm not. I mean, one thing we haven't 
brought up, and I'll go ahead and insert it 
here is, the “Journal's” not going anywhere. 

Well, when I started the “Journal,” at 
the very outset, | knew I wanted to keep 
going with the HD, especially. I started 
talking to UNC-TV about their interest in 
keeping it going after we stopped [filming 
new episodes], because I mean, eight to 10 
years of television in this day and time is 
almost unheard of... 

UNC-TVss got their main HD channel, 
and three digital: one’s a kids’ channel, 
one is a sport channel, and then, where 
we're going to end up is the North Caro- 
lina channel. That’s going to be our home. 
I'm going to be giving them broadcast rights 
in perpetuity to PBS only starting with 
this year. 

One project I have had in my brain since 
1989 is a book about my near-fatal moose 
hunt in Alaska. My partner on the book is 
Robert Crone of Raleigh. 


Q: But, no more new shows? 


- No more shooting, no. I stopped that. 

" I’ve got close to 200 high-definition 
shows. We're going to take those and archive 
those for broadcast. The first 250, 260, in 
standard definition, are going to be archived 
on YouTube. 


- What are some of the logistical chal- 

: lenges of filming a TV show? | mean, 
you have got weather, you have got fish 
not biting. 


- Everything. Well, to the layman its all 

” the fishing. Anybody can do that. But, 
yeah, you've got everything. You've got 
weather, which is paramount, because even 
on a lake, if the wind’s howling you've got 
issues, and then you add that to the Pamlico 
Sound, or to the ocean. You've got lighting. 

I'm not an inside guy. Mother Nature's 
been my partner my whole career. If the fish 
don’t bite—I don’t care how good a fisher- 
man you are, if they don’t bite, they don't 
bite. That was one of the things that led me 
to utilizing our guides more often. 


Q: Do you have a show blooper that sticks 
* in your mind? Is there something that 
happened to you that made you laugh? 


- Lots of verbal gaffes and stuff, but 

" nobody falling off the boat. But let me 
inject right here: After doing 427 TV shows 
outdoors, there were no injuries. 


Q: Last question. This is coming out in our 
November/December issue, what do you 
want for Christmas? 


- Just good health. Good health and a 
healthy coastal fishery, because we don't 
have one right now. A healthy coastal fishery. + 


Mike Zlotnicki is the associate editor for 
Wildlife in North Carolina. He can be con- 
tacted at mike. zlotnicki@ncwildlife.org. 
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WRITTEN BY KEITH HENDRICKSON / PHOTOGRAPHED BY MELISSA MCGAW 


TRANSFORMING SALVAGED MATERIAL INTO WORKING DECOYS IS A TRADITION 
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[ was late January and my hunting buddy, Ken, 

and I had scheduled our first Ocracoke hunting 
trip. We were hunting with Earl Gaskins and Kenneth 
(Beaver) Tillett and the first day in the blind went 


down as one of the worst days of hunting | have ever 


experienced. A terrible storm blew through on that trip, 
leaving us out in the open sound ina stake blind with 
winds blowing over 30 knots and driving rain pelting 
us. | sat hunkered down in the corner of the blind, cer- 
tain that we were paying our guides to torture us with 
not a duck in sight. 

More of the same weather was forecast the next day, 
so our guides moved us to a blind they had set up in 
calmer waters. Once it got light enough to see 

some colors on the decoys around the blind, 

I noticed that some in the back looked old 

and worn. The ducks flew well and on my 

first duck retrieve I made my way over to 
those old decoys. | discovered that they were 
made of old crab pot buoys by Tillett himself. 
Talking to our guide after the hunt, he said that 
the old buoy decoys were once used to help fill out 
ae. their massive decoy spreads. The big storms that blew 
3 through in the fall and winter often trashed any crab 


S Pe Lees pots left in the coastal creeks, and the old buoys could 
fags Wa ah ONS yrds PRRES Sg £8 re Restos Ay easily be found blown up along the banks of the shoals 
i is Ps he NY ASPEN Sieh Sas and marshes. They used the larger-sized line buoys to 

; of inet ey” Ne pn a ght gO Syl cag make brant decoys and the small football-sized buoys 

sat he ar Ae SS CTRL EA TS at for buffleheads. Before our trip was over, Tillett made 
‘ ax Py, EAT I Se ae a: BS inet . Sa iicy sure Ken and I each left with a brant and buffy block. 

3! ‘ : : Ata er “F ‘5 5 a hi sont yb Sy On our way home from that trip, we stopped several 

RA Sate : : | times at some large debris trash piles the locals had 

Mik ea “ : bain stacked up next to the road after the last large hurricane 

2 tea “oe NOG LE ROT Cet . blew through the previous fall. We were able to rum- 


mage through and salvage well over a dozen of the foot- 
ball-sized buoys that had been discarded. My life has 
never been the same. I now regularly make decoys out 
of salvaged material, an affordable and relatively easy 
process that you can do too. 
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I carved my very first decoy rig out of 
old musty black cork that had been sal- 
vaged from an old ice house that was torn 
down in Greensboro in the mid-1980s. I 
have also salvaged old dock foam to carve 
many decoys in my rig, but these crab pot 
buoy decoys were a new thing for me. The 
simple-but-interesting decoys sparked 
my curiosity. 

Tillett reminded me that back in the late 
1970s and early ’80s, we hunted over some 
similar decoys our guide in Currituck let 
us use. We helped him out on weekends, 
and even though his best decoys were used 
for his paying customers, he would let us 
take a dusty old burlap bag of rough buoy 
decoys with us when hunting on the small 
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potholes in his marsh property. He knew 
us young guys couldn’ hurt the hard foam 
birds since the plywood and PVC foam 
buoys the decoys were made of were prac- 
tically indestructible. 


Buoyed By ‘Their Success 


This past season, I once again got to hunt 
over Tillett’s buoy decoys. He had gone 
all out and repainted the old blocks. The 
hunting conditions were much better this 
trip and I was able to harvest my first 
brant over his larger brant buoy blocks. 
That evening, we enjoyed supper and 
talked about when he first started using 
that form of decoy. He first found a buoy 


decoy while exploring the shores of 
Portsmouth Island after a big storm. He 
knew the decoy must have floated over 
from Harkers Island or Cedar Island. This 
was confirmed by another duck guide 
from Ocracoke named Monroe Gaskill. 
He too found a small bufflehead decoy 
over on Portsmouth, but his had a name 
on it: James Salter. 

James Gordon Salter is a waterman 
from Harkers Island who said his first 
introduction to the buoy decoys was 
through Weldon (Peter) Willis, also a 
waterman. Together, Willis and Salter 
made the buoy decoys by the hundreds 
and sold them to many of the area’s 
hunting guides. 


Salter still makes the decoys and said 
the design was used well before the com- 
ing of the foam buoy. The best he could 
remember, all guides up and down the 
coast were also watermen who made their 
living on the water fishing, crabbing or 
building boats. They reused anything they 
could find. Before foam, there was black 
cork and balsa wood salvaged from ice 
houses and old life jackets. Small pieces 
of marine plywood and juniper planking 
could be had from the boat builders, and it 
didn’t take much to figure out you could 
make a simple small duck decoy out of the 
salvaged materials. 

Salter suggested that there were two 
basic designs that developed in North 


Carolina as well as up and down the Atlan- 
tic coastline. One was a simple, light, one- 
piece head and keel design that was used 
in the creeks, marshes and calmer waters. 
This was the design I remember using 

in Currituck in the early ’80s. The other 
design was used out on open water and 
had a silhouette head attached to a bottom 
board. The buoy part of the body was 
attached to this board and a weighted keel 
was attached to the bottom. This made a 
heavier decoy that could handle the much 
rougher water in the open sound. 

Most guides used the small decoys to 
fill in numbers in their rigs, but Salter said 
many guides had him make full rigs of 
redheads and pintails to use in the sound. 
Tillett said his rig of brant came out of 
necessity. Brant decoys were few and far 
between. They were also expensive, so he 
made his personal rig out of the much 
larger line buoys and still uses them for 
special hunts. 

For the most part, materials used in 
making these decoys can be salvaged from 
your surroundings. You may not have any 
old ice houses being torn down or live close 
to the coast where you can do some beach 
rummaging, so where can one find the 
materials to make these neat little decoys? 
Most builders are willing to part with some 
small pieces of scrap exterior plywood. 
You can find scrap pieces of foam sheeting 
that can be used instead of the crab pot 
buoys. Places that sell utility trailers also 
have scrap blocks of foam used to stack 
trailers during shipping. They usually just 
throw these blocks out. And, of course, if 
you want to stay true to the pattern and 
can’t find any old washed-up buoys, you 
can always buy them new through any net 
supply dealership. 

The basic materials needed to make one 
of these decoys is a 7-by-7-inch piece of 
exterior plywood measuring three-eighths 
of an inch to half an inch thick, a small 
block of foam or crab pot buoy, several 
2-inch long decking screws, a decoy strip 
weight or an old car wheel weight, and 
some flat exterior paint. Armed with a few 
basic shop tools, the project is great to 
keep little helpers interested in hunting 
and makes for a great scout badge project 
for those needing to work on their knife 
certification and art merit badge. In just a 
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A bufflehead hen decoy (top) and a brant 
decoy (middle) made by Kenneth “Bea- 
ver” Tillett of Ocracoke each feature a 

bottom board that helps it float in rough 
open water. Bottom: A pair of bufflehead 

dekes made by William Bruce of White 

Stone, Va., have no bottom boards and 

were used in protected water. 


couple of days, you can have a rig of these 
neat little decoys ready for the next season. 
They certainly make for good conversation 
on slow hunting days and you can always 
gift one to a new, eager hunter. © 


Keith Hendrickson is a retired fisheries tech- 


nician for the Commission and an occasional 
contributor to Wildlife in North Carolina. 
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Do-It-Yourself Decoys 


Keith Hendrickson designed his “trash duck” decoys 
based on the pattern below. You can too! Simply 
copy the pattern at 100 percent and then follow the 
do-it-yourself instructions on the next page. 


Cut out the pattern and trace it onto a piece 
of 7-by-7-inch exterior grade plywood mea- 
suring three-eighths to one-half inch thick. 


Using a band saw, coping saw or skill saw, 
cutout the pattern on the plywood. Drill out 
the line tie holes using a half-inch drill bit 
or Forstner bit. Sand the edges of the cutout 
and the line tie openings. 


Prime the cut-out using a good exterior spar 
varnish or marine enamel primer. Make sure 
you get primer inside the openings and well 
into any cracks in the plywood. 


Cut the crab pot buoy in half lengthwise as 
close to the center as possible. Measure up 
about 6 inches from the rounded end and 
mark your buoy half. Using a hand saw, cut 
the buoy at this point. 


Measure from about the centerline of this 
piece back 2 1/2 inches. Mark on either side 
of this centerline back the width of your 
plywood cutout. This will be the notch for 
the neck. 


Using a small coping saw or serrated bread or 
fillet knife, cut and notch out the neck notch. 
Slide the buoy section into place on the ply- 
wood cutout. Using a sharp serrated bread or 
fillet knife, round the breast area of the decoy. 
Sand or rasp smooth the cut marks if desired. 


Using 2-inch long exterior decking screws, 
run a screw through the tail of the buoy into 
the plywood. Screw on both of the under- 
sides through plywood at the upper edge 
of the keel at the neck on up into the buoy 
material. Run the screw back at an angle so 
it extends into the foam on the other side. 


Prime the buoy foam with an oil based marine 


primer. Paint the lighter of the colors first: 
white for drakes and gray for hens. Once the 
light paint has dried, draw in your pattern lines 
for the darker color: black for drakes and raw 
umber for hens. Paint in your darker color. 
Mixing a bit of white and black together, make 
a medium to dark gray and paint the bill. 


Make a keel weight out of an old tire/wheel 
weight or about 2 inches of a decoy strap 
weight. A hammer can be used to help flatten 
the weight. Using a large rubber band to tem- 
porarily secure the weight to the keel, test 
in water to ensure the decoy self-rights. 
Because of the weight of the head, the keel 
weight usually needs to be near the rear of 
the decoy. 


Once the keel location has been decided, 
using a small one-eighth inch drill bit, drill 
pilot holes through the lead weight and 
down into the wooden keel. This will prevent 
the plywood from splitting when the screws 
are attached. 


Put a few drops of exterior glue over the pilot 
holes and then screw in your keel weight using 
the 2-inch exterior decking screws. At this 
point, your decoy should be finished and 
ready to hunt. 
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A proper fit could lead to more broken 
clays or more birds in the bag 


WRITTEN BY MIKE ZLOTNICKI 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY THOMAS HARVEY 
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uying off the rack is not always easy, especially 
not for men who aren't 5 feet 10 inches tall and 
weigh around 170 pounds (or whatever the 
national average is). The same goes for women who don't fit 
the average build. When I got “serious” about golf 35 years 


ago, I got fitted for Ping irons. They immediately shaved 


some strokes from my scores. I’m short and stocky; irons 
off the shelf were designed for taller players. (I’m sure some 
lessons would have helped, too.) The same rule applies for 
clothes. Buying a suit off the rack means an obligatory trip to 
a tailor for alterations. (It’s a good thing I’ve sworn off suits.) 


Experienced shotgun fitter Bill Kempffer 
adjusts the length-of-pull on a try gun, 
which is a shotgun with adjustable stock 
components to tailor a fit to any given 
shooter. Above: Kempffer examines the 
point of impact of a shot pattern. 
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Shotguns are no different. A gun that fits your physique is going 
to help you shoot better, whether you are targeting clay birds or 
wild game. Is it essential to be fitted for a shotgun to be successful? 
No, I've been using the same collection of ill-fitting guns for years. 
But will you be a better shot after a visit with a shotgun fitter? 
Almost certainly. 

Bill Kempffer, owner of Deep River Sporting Clays in Sanford, 
knows a thing or two about shotgun fitting. During a recent trip 
to Deep River, Kempffer gave us a primer on the basics of shot- 
gun fitting as we sat in his spacious clubhouse. 

“Number one, and most important, is the length of pull, 
which will determine the comfort of shooting more than anything. 
That's the distance between the trigger and the center of the butt,” 
Kempffer said. “We're all chameleons. We can all make a gun 
work and we can kind of learn and memorize the gun. But this 


will make the day for someone who is not a normal size. If you 
have a small person like a child, or a small woman or evena 
small man, if [the gun] is too long, it’s going to be hard to hold. 
Its going to be hard to swing. It's going to be uncomfortable, and 
their eyes are going to be behind the rib, so it’s going to be difficult 
for them to shoot.” 

Kempffer said the second-most important measurement is drop. 
Drop is the measurement of the angle of the stock’s comb from the 
extended line of the barrel’s rib. The drop is measured in three places 
on the stock: the comb, face and heel. A properly aligned stock is 
important because it can impact whether your shot pattern lands 
higher or lower than where you wanted. There is not a designated 
spot on the stock where a person’s cheek should rest, Kempffer 
insisted, but rather it depends on the person’s dimensions. 

Kempffer said that the whole point of fitting is to allow the 
shooter to shoot with their hands. “To shoot a shotgun well, the real 
secret is to shoot with your hands, not the gun,” he said. “Just like 
with catching a baseball. You always keep your eye on the ball and 
you reach up and catch the ball with your hand. The glove facili- 
tates the catch. The glove just happens to be there and makes it 
comfortable. It’s your hands that shoot the target, not the gun.” 

(Remember that statement.) 

Kempffer said the third important measurement is cast. Cast is 
the deviation of the comb away from the centerline of the gun. In 
general, for a shotgun to fit a shooter properly, it probably needs 
some cast away from the shooter's face. How much cast is needed 
is determined by the shape of the shooter's face. Someone with a 
narrow face normally requires little to no cast, for example. 

“The whole point is to get the eye over the rib [on the barrel] ,” 
said Kempffer. “The rib is your road to the target. It’s to guide the 
eye down. If you can’t see it you don’t have a road.” 
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The fourth measurement is pitch, which is the angle of the butt 
pad in relationship to the rib. A gun is said to have “no pitch” if 
the angle of the butt pad is perfectly perpendicular (90 degrees) 
to the rib of the shotgun. A gun is said to have “pitch” if the toe 
of the butt is angled in and away from the shooter (positive pitch) 
or angled toward the shooter (negative pitch). 

“The number of degrees, that’s how we measure it in the United 
States,” Kempffer said. “You have a negative or a positive pitch. 
An average pitch—and it varies from gun to gun—yourre looking 
at 4 or 5 degrees.” 


‘Point of TmpaeCMatters 


So, how does one know what stock dimensions are right for their 
physique? They employ a competent fitter who has a try gun. A try 


gun is a shotgun with a fully-adjustable stock that allows the 
fitter to adjust the length-of-pull, drop, cast and pitch to fit any 
given shooter. 

“It's like getting a custom suit fitting,” Kempffer said. “You 
know, your arms are different lengths, your back will always have 
a certain sway to it, your legs are different lengths. So, when you get 
that suit, you'll say ‘holy cow!’ With the try gun you adjust so the 
gun is shooting right where the customer wants it to shoot, and 
that depends upon the type of shooting they’re doing. So, if the guy 
is game shooting, you find out [if he is] doing walk up, shooting 
from a blind or whatever.” 

Therein lies a caveat: Not all shotgunning is the same. From trap 
to skeet to sporting clays to wild birds, the type of pattern location 
can vary greatly. It starts with shooting at a black circle on a pattern- 
ing plate at a specific distance with a tightly-choked shotgun. 

“If you put a dot on a wall and stand back there and shoot, the 
pattern is going to be kind of a circle,” Kempffer said. “Do you want 
it to be 50-50 [percent of the shot pattern above and below of cen- 
ter]? No, you want the gun to shoot high. How high? It depends on 
what youre doing. If you're shooting quail, or youre shooting pheas- 
ant that are rising, you probably want the pattern to be 60-40, maybe 
70-30 [above center]. If you’re shooting sporting clays, about the 
same. But if youre shooting trap, some of those trap guys want 
90-10. That way they don’t have to move up, they just have to move 
to the target. If you're shooting skeet it's a whole different ball game. 
A lot of those guys like 50-50, but I would say 60-40 usually works. 
My recommendation for a game shooter and a sporting clays shooter 
is about 70-30, but that’s me. But you don’t know where that’s going 
to be until you shoot.” 


After returning from the shooting range, . — = 

Bill Kempffer records measurements from 

the adjusted try gun, like length of pull Center of trigger to ce 
(above left) and drop (above right). 

Bottom right: Cast is adjusted to move Drop at comb 

the shooter's eye laterally over the rib 

of the gun. Bottom middle and left: The Drop at face 

comb is adjusted for correct drop to 

move the eye vertically over the rib. Drop at heel 
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Kempffer said that he generally does try gun fitting at 25 yards. 
Some people do it farther back, because the pattern is wider. He 
likes 20 to 25 yards. 

“We shoot and shoot until the person’s happy, because that’s 
the proof; the proof is in the shooting,” said Kempffer. “Some- 
times they want it higher or lower and | adjust it and we shoot 
until they're happy.” 

For a good fitting, a person needs to know a little about shooting. 

“A lot of times a good part of the gun fitting is getting their mount 
right, fixing their mount because people will try to do things like 
look down the rib and then no matter how high you raise it for some 
reason they still shoot low,” he said. “If 1 want to raise the point of 
impact, I raise the comb. If I want to 
lower the point of impact, I lower the 
comb. So every time you push your 
cheek down to look down the barrel 
that’s really lowering the comb.” 


Onithe Range 
We meet Kempffer on his shooting 
range one morning for a stock fitting. 
Our “client” is Jodie Owen, a public 
information officer for the Commission. 

Kempffer tells Owen that it takes 
three things to shoot well: focus, move- 
ment and faith. You must focus on your 
target to the exclusion of everything 
else, move with your eyes so that your 
eyes tell your hands where to go, and 
have faith in your hands. 

“What we want is a gun that will 
reasonably fit you so that it shoots 
where you're looking, so when you 
focus on the target your hands will go 
where they need to break it. And that 
is called shooting with your hands.” 

Kempffer tosses a shotgun shell to another client. He catches it. 
Kempffer asks “How much did you lead it?” 

The other client answers “I don’t know. I watched the shell.” 
“That’s because your eyes told your hands where to go,” 
Kempffer says. “People go and try to figure out what the lead is 
going to be, and they try and make it look just right. And then they 
pull the trigger, and that’s when they lose it. They have no faith 
whatsoever in their hands. You will never miss anything you point 
at, but you will miss many things you aim at. Remember that. So 

what we want is a gun that will reasonably fit us.” 

After a simple sight test, Kempffer determines that Owen is 
left-eye dominant and that she naturally closes her right eye. 
“You will hear from well-meaning people that you have to shoot 
with both eyes open,” Kempffer says. “That's a bunch of bull. Not 
everybody can do that. In fact, very few people can do that who 
are not experienced shooters. If closing your eye feels natural, do 
it. The advantages to shooting with both eyes open are you get 
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better peripheral vision—you pick the target up quicker—and 
you have better depth perception.” 

Then Kempffer give us a little history about an iconic sporting 
shotgun and continues to correct some long-standing thoughts 
on shotguns. 


“When you were growing up in the South, what was the most 
popular shotgun for hunting?” he asks the group. “The best hunting 
shotgun in the world was the Browning A5 Sweet Sixteen. Why? 
Everybody could shoot it because it had the hump back and every- 
body had to keep their head up to shoot it. Keeping your head 
upright is really important. One of the things I’m going to do is get 
you to mount a gun to your face without laying your head down.” 


He takes an empty gun and hands it to Owen. He is like a sculptor 
as he adjusts her stance and gun mounting. “Put your cheek on the 
stock. This hand here. This hand here. Lean forward. Shift your 
weight forward. Got it? That’s what you need to do. That's a good 
gun mount.” 

Kempffer stands in front to check the gun mount. He takes the 
gun and makes initial adjustments on drop and cast. Owen does 
require drop because she has a somewhat long neck. 

“I don’t want you to go for the middle. I want you to aim for 6 
o’clock,” he says. 

Kempffer loads the gun and hands it back and Owen shoots while 
Kempffer observes the effect of the recoil on her. Owen's pattern is 
fairly low, so Kempffer makes an adjustment on the try gun. He 
raises the comb. Owen shoots again, pointing at the 6 o'clock mark. 
After a few shots and a few more adjustments Kempffer is satisfied 
with the point-of-impact results. The group walks back up to the 
clubhouse, where Kempffer places the try gun in a holder and 


“...it takes three things to shoot well: 


‘focus, movement and faith. 


You must focus on your target to the exclusion of 
everything else, move with your eyes so that your eyes 
tell your hands here to go, and have faith in your hands.” 


measures the final adjustments for length-of-pull, drop, pitch and 


cast and records them on a piece of paper for Owen to take home. 


So, what if you don’t want to spend a lot of money for a custom 
stock? There are work-arounds for shotgunners. First off, take 
a lesson. Learn to mount the gun and other basics. For instance, 
the angle and location of your face on the stock can change 
patterns. Stocks can be cut for length-of-pull and recoil pads 
can be added to increase it. Wood stocks can be sanded at the 
comb to add drop and comb pads added to decrease drop. But 
before you make any adjustments, take a lesson with a certi- 
fied shotgun instructor. 

I have a collection of firearms that includes several shotguns 
because guns are like golf clubs: Each club is the right tool fora 
certain job. My favorite shotgun, the one that points like a finger, 


Opposite: Bill Kempffer talks about 
length of pull while holding an empty 
try gun. Proper shotgun mounting is 
crucial for gun fitting. 


is an old Stevens 311 20-gauge side-by-side. It’s a “coach gun” 
style, back when “riding shotgun” did not mean dibs on the front 
seat. The bluing is worn off the receiver and the stock no longer 
has any checkering. It’s a field gun that I would never part with. | 
don’t know it’s stock dimensions; I just know it works for me. 

One day | will take a few lessons and perhaps get fitted for a gun. 
While I won't be buying an expensive custom stock, I may be in 
the market for another shotgun that fits me as well as the Stevens 
does. After a fitting, Pll have something to work from. I’m sure some 
golf lessons would have shaved a few more strokes off my handicap 
prior to buying those Pings years ago. The combination of lessons, 
a fitting and the right gun today could mean a few more birdies of 
a different kind. = 


Mike Zlotnichi is the associate editor of Wildlife in North 
Carolina. He can be reached at 919-707-0175 or via email 
at mike.zlotnicki@ncwildlife.org. 
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| was the early spring of 1997. Biologist and naturalist Roger 
4 in 

| 

| ; 


\& base of Blacktail Butte on the Wyoming side of the Teton 


ie 


Smith was driving a little-traveled gravel road along the 
range. We were looking for nest sites. Red-tailed hawks soared 


thermals overhead. Smith drove with his head hanging out of the 


window, looking up; it’s a wonder he kept the vehicle on the road. 
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Falconers are like that. They are passion- 
ate people. Spend a little time with one, and 
you too might habitually look up to identify 
wings overhead. You will certainly never 
speak lightly of falconry once you witness 
the commitment needed to fulfill the fal- 
coner’s promise. 

Smith got the bug for falconry from John 
and Frank Craighead, brothers who moved 
west in 1934 to study falconry and lived near 


- Blacktail Butte. In addition to falconry, Smith 


conducted raptor research and eventually 
founded Teton Raptor Center. 

Bob Pendergrass, of Salisbury, N.C., 
caught falconry fever when he was 12. He 
read “The Summer of the Falcon,” by Jean 
Craighead George (a sister to brothers John 
and Frank Craighead), and as soon as he was 


"able, Pendergrass adopted his first hawk. 


Like Smith, Pendergrass went on to 

_ become a raptor rehabilitator and manage a 
_ wildlife education center. These days, a tre- 
mendous display of rehabilitated ambassador 
_ raptors can be found at Dan Nicholas Park 
_ in Salisbury due to Pendergrass’s influence. 
The North American Falconers Associa- 
_ tion defines falconry simply as the taking 
| of wild quarry in its natural state and habi- 
tat by means of a trained raptor. The reality 
of falconry—including obtaining the appro- 
| priate licenses to participate, acquiring a 
| bird, caring for and training a bird, and the 

amount of time and money required to be 

a falconer—is far more complex. 


i} 


Opposite: An intent Brent Besosa launches a red-tailed hawk to begin 


the hunt. Two of Ted Bell’s trio of Harris’ hawks sit on a perch waiting 


to get started. Harris’ hawks are popular for falconry because they are 


the only hawk that hunts cooperatively in extended family groups in 


the wild and in falconry. 


“Falconry is not a sport that just any per- 
son can take up. It takes a special desire to 
put so much time and effort into hunting 
with a wild bird,” said Mitchell Lawrence, 
a senior law enforcement officer in District 
6 (south central N.C.) who has interacted 
with falconers often over the years. “They 
are such a small and special group of sports- 
men. | think that we could all learn from 
the true falconers of North Carolina.” 


One might say falconers tend to the ways of 
the falcon. Perhaps they learn from their 
birds; perhaps they are drawn by shared 
traits. They seem to reflect each other. Young 
birds of prey are rapidly independent, fledg- 
ing within weeks of hatching. They are pri- 
marily solo hunters, self-contained and sin- 
gular in purpose. A mature hawk patiently 
waits, keenly surveying, utilizing focus and 
a long view. Their presence reverberates in 
the habitat, their predation produces bene- 
fits, and they can certainly rise above a sit- 
uation. Independent, dignified, observant 
and beneficial describes the culture of fal- 
conry in North Carolina. 

There are 114 licensed falconers in North 
Carolina. Becoming one requires a high 
level of commitment and dedication. 
Because birds of prey are protected by federal 
law, possession of one is highly regulated by 


federal and state regulations. New falconers 
must serve a two-year apprenticeship under 
a general or master falconer, pass an exam- 
ination administered by the N.C. Wildlife 
Resources Commission with a score of at 
least 80 percent and provide housing 
(called a mew) for the bird that passes 
state inspection. 

As with everything in falconry, the mew 
requires meticulous attention to detail. 
There are regulations regarding size, tempera- 
ture and infrastructure. An inspection from 
the mentor often results in additional adjust- 
ments to keep a bird in optimal health. When 
the apprentice is ready to capture or re-home 
a young wild hawk, there are more strict 
rules—many of them set by falconers them- 
selves—including methods, species, age 
and location. 

In an open letter on the North Carolina 
Falconers Guild website (negf.org), the North 
American Falconers Association writes: 

“Of all sports in America, falconry is 
the only one that uses a trained wild 
creature. The falcons, hawks, eagles and 
owls are essential elements of our wildlife. 
The competent falconer recognizes this 
and takes care to follow sound conserva- 
tion principles in the pursuit of the sport. 
Because of this, proper falconry activities 
represent no threat to the raptorial species. 
The casual and uninformed novice, how- 
ever, by attempting to satisfy a passing 
fancy, may do much harm to one or 
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Opposite: A leaping squirrel evades the 
Harris’ hawk trio for now. Right: Jason 
Hausman places a hood on his red-tailed 
hawk after a successful hunt to calm it 
for the walk back to the car. Upper right: 
Brent and Trevor Besosa hunt together 
as half of a father-son-hawk-dog team. 
Lower right: C.J. McGlinchey gets his 
bird, who already appears to see some- 
thing to chase, ready to fly. 


more birds and cast discredit upon fal- 
conry itself. 

“Therefore, before most falconers will aid 
anyone newly attracted to falconry, they will 
require proof of serious, dedicated interest 


_in the sport. They feel that anything less is 
_ not worth bothering with and that birds that 
fall into the hands of those who are not 

_ deeply motivated should be restored to 

' the wild without delay.” 


In North Carolina, most falconers identify 
as “dirt hawkers.” They work with red- 
tailed or Harris’ hawks for ground quarry 
such as squirrels or rabbits. If they are lucky, 


they come home with mud on their knees 


—hence the name. True falcons (such as 
the peregrine or kestrel) are referred to as 
“long wings.” 

Once in the field, the birds are free to 
leave at any time, and only stay because they 
get their needs met by the falconer. Birds are 
not attached to their handler, nor are they 
tame. The falconer works hard to make life 
in partnership more appealing than life in 
the wild. The decision to return to the glove 
indicates the benefits to the bird. The fal- 
coner provides health and security while 
nurturing independence. 

The falconer cannot force a bird to work. 
A unique partnership is forged. The concept 


of hunting with an animal is inverted in 


falconry. In this hunting duo, the human 
assists the bird. 

“The bird goes out to hunt and invites 
us along to watch,” Pendergrass said while 
flying his bird at a property in central North 
Carolina. “We become the dog, and we work 
for the bird.” 

Another falconer quipped: “We give new 
meaning to the term ‘bird dog!” 

Achieving this partnership between bird 
and human takes remarkable dedication. 
Care and training can be several hours a day 
in the beginning. Keeping a bird at optimum 
health and hunting weight is akin to training 
an Olympic athlete. Scales, records, physical 
exams and tiny adjustments to exacting 
amounts of food all combine to maintain 
enough weight so that the bird has the 
stamina to hunt, and not so much weight 
that the work is too hard, unappealing or the 
bird is dangerously unfit. Peak health makes 
a better hunter. Several weeks to a few 
months of conditioning is needed before the 
bird is ready to go on a hunt. Even on days 
out of season, there is still weighing, feeding, 
mew cleaning, food preparation and inter- 
action required daily. 

Red-tailed hawks suffer significant 
mortality in their first year. Getting 
launched by a falconer greatly increases 
the juvenile’s odds of survival. A falconer 
will return an enhanced bird back to the 
wild sometimes within a year of capture, 


and up to five years, after nutrition, exer- 
cise and skills have developed it into a 
mature, talented hunter. 


Pendergrass has been on many a squirrel 
hunt over his decades of participating in 
falconry. He considers the interaction 
between predator and prey as the ultimate 
standoff, one that does not always result in 
his hawk clutching the squirrel. Pendergrass 
described a typical squirrel hunt with a hawk: 

“Hunting squirrels with red-tailed hawks 
is the staple for most falconers in North 
Carolina for a couple of reasons: 1) The 
abundance of the gray squirrel lends itself 
to hawking opportunities all over the state. 
2) The quarry and predator are well-matched 
in ability. Many would argue those two vari- 
ables are the core of the sport. Fancy names 
like ‘sport of kings’ aside, falconry is bird 
and nature watching. It is the goal of the 
falconer to immerse themselves in nature, 
and with all the action taking place overhead 
in the treetops, there’s plenty to see. 

“Many first-timers expect to see a hawk 
fly over, grab a squirrel and it’s all done. 
These folks underestimate the noble tree rat. 
A squirrel that lives very long in a natural 
environment knows a few tricks. First, a 
squirrel knows the location of every ‘hidey 
hole’ in the trees and on the ground. 
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Sometimes, when pressed hard, they can 
leap 80 feet from a tree, bounce, then land 
in a dead run for a hole—in a stump or 
the ground—10 feet away. A hawk, and a 
falconer that does not know better, might 
think, ‘Oh, it must be all over, for sucha 
desperate move.’ Nope. That squirrel is 
planning! Until the hawk learns to strike 


before that first bounce is over, the squirrel 
has won. 

“The new hawk in its first year has a lot to 
learn. First, they must learn that a squirrel 
that runs from the ground to a tree, and then 
around it, didn’t disappear into vapor. It went 
UP! Amazingly, the hawk brain eventually 
learns ‘object permanence.’ To a new hawk, 
the squirrel that disappears into a nest is 
gone. To a learned bird, this is when to take 
time, plan an approach, then crash the sticks 
and leaves to drive the squirrel out and on 
for the chase. 

“There are many other tricks. The sim- 
plest one is that squirrels can climb trees 
faster than red-tailed hawks can fly upward. 


From top: Jason Hausman and son Eli 
with their red-tailed hawks and a German 
shorthaired pointer holding the catch 
in his mouth. Ted Bell explains what fal- 
conry is about to some interested chil- 
dren. Bill Davis is considered by many 
to be the grandfather of falconry in 
the Triangle area and has taught many 
apprentices the secrets of the sport. 


So, the squirrel goes to the top and hides in 
the densest tangle of small branches. The 
hawk eventually gets there and tries to 
squeeze in for a grab, but the agile squirrel 
corkscrews down around the trunk. The 
hawk lumbers out, diving down at the 
squirrel, and the chase starts again. Some- 
times the falconer standing on the ground 
can almost see disgust on the hawk’s face 
before the bird finally just gives up. A 
squirrel that keeps its cool can win. 

“The falconer and/or his dog can help a 
little by running interference on the ground, 
using a voice blast of ‘Ho! Ho! Ho!’ to keep 
the excitement level up. Whether the hawk- 
ing team or the rodent comes out on top, it is 
a spectacle to observe and be a part of. Some- 
times, a lucky deer hunter in a tree stand 
may see some of this, but the falconer can 
make it happen any day of hunting season. 

“Falconry is about watching real nature 
happen: predator brain and adaptations ver- 
sus prey brains and adaptations. Few ver- 
sions of it are as cat-and-mouse as squirrel 
hawking; that’s why these Carolina dirt 
hawkers keep going back for more.” 


Each falconer has a slightly different per- 
spective on falconry. Richard Shores of the 
N.C. Falconers Guild reflected on the his- 
torical lineage of falconry, weaving back 


An immature red-tailed hawk, identi- 
fied by its brown barred tail, locks her 
eyes on the quarry ahead with sight 


eight times more acute than a human. 


Lawrence, the senior law enforecment 
officer says it well: 

“In my dealings with the falconers of the 
Southeast, I have seen a group of sportsmen 
and women that truly love being in the out- 
doors and have a dear relationship with 


through time from medieval European 
aristocracy, across the steppes of Central 
- Asia to Kublai Kahn and the Mongolian 
_ Empire. The cultural heritage of falconry 
| often references nobility with majestic 
birds on the wrist, astride magnificent 
horses. Yet for Shores and most falconers, 
falconry simply means a good day afield. 
~ What comes through as Shores works his 
pair of Harris’ hawks is how the partner- 
_ ship uplifts the spirit. The human aspires; 
the raptor inspires. 


nature. Falconers provide a wealth of knowl- 
edge concerning small-game species and how 
to hunt those species with a wild bird of prey. 
Those falconers I have spoken with specif- 
ically always have a high respect for the wild- 
life law enforcement officers of the state and 


Just as every falconer carries a unique 
perspective, every bird has a story, beginning 
with how they were selected as a hunting 
partner. Falconer Ted Bell picked up one of 
his birds from an interstate interchange near 
downtown Charlotte. He watched the bird 


for days before determining its low chance 
of survival when hunting near so many cars. 


Cindy Bernhardt apprenticed under 
Pendergrass and is now a falconer. She told 
of the painful sickness her hawk conquered 
and how the vet bills mounted. To care for 
her bird, she dug deep and forged strong 
bonds. She beamed with joy as she spoke, 
recalling every detail of a recent successful 
hunt: the flight, the squirrel and the man- 
ner of return. 

While each story is unique, they share the 
same source: falconers are inexorably drawn 


_ to birds of prey. They share a bond of passion 
and purpose, manifested in extensive invest- 


ment in the well-being of a wild bird. 


generally work closely with them through- 
out the year regarding hunting questions, 
property concerns or just because they like 
to keep an open line of communication.” 
If you ever get the chance, head to a fal- 
conry meet. The birds legally hunt in 
the winter. You'll find the hawk- 
ing—and the falconers—excep- 
tional. The birds are glorious in 
flight and returning to the wrist. 
You will find among falconers 
a welcoming spirit of camara- 
derie. You won't regret it, and 
youll never forget it.© 


For more information, visit 
NCFG.org. CC King is the 
Southern Piedmont education 
specialist for the N.C. Wildlife 
Resources Commission and an 
occasional contributor to Wildlife 
in North Carolina. 
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The N.C. Turn-In-Poachers program 
empowers the public to help law 


enforcement officers catch poachers 


Written by Josh Leventhal 


A TIP FOR 


ECTING WILDLIFE 


| N early January 2016, five teenagers were arrested when N.C. Wildlife 


Resources Commission law enforcement officers found 26 dead deer on 

the property of a home in Edgecombe County. The crime scene included 
16 deer heads in the yard and another 10 deer in nearby fields. Lt. Sam Craft 
described the callous killings as shocking in local news reports. 

“You don’t know what to say to people who commit crimes like these,” Craft 
told reporters. “In the early stage of the investigation, it does not appear they 
were trying to feed their families.” 

Officers did not stumble upon the Edgecombe County scene, and the fact 
that the arrests came shortly after the launch of the N.C. Turn-In-Poachers (TIP) 
program is hardly a coincidence. Wildlife officers were working off a tip they 
received from the newly created hotline when they found the deer poachers. 


Without that tip, the violators likely would never have been found. 


RSE RRR ET REF 


UGENE HESTER 


Help from the public is critical to catch- 
ing wildlife violators, and the N.C. TIP 


program provides a resource for those who 
want to help law enforcement officers pro- 
tect North Carolina’s wildlife resources. 
Residents can anonymously alert law 
enforcement to possible crimes. If a tip 
leads to a conviction, the tipster can receive 
up to a $1,000 cash reward. 

“This is a similar program to crime 
stoppers for a police or a sheriff's depart- 
ment,” said Ben Meyer, the major of 
administration in the Commission's law 
enforcement division. “It's a crime 
stoppers-based program for wild- 
life. Many other states have sim- 
ilar programs, as it is just so 
important for the public 
to feel like they can call 
in and anonymously report 

wildlife crimes. If they don't, 


That is why it is very, very important 
for us, because it acts like an extra set 
of eyes. Despite our constant efforts, it is 
not possible for our officers to apprehend 
all violators on their own. We need the 
guidance and support of the public to be 
most effective, so we rely on our citizens 
to assist in the reduction of wildlife crimes.” 
The N.C. Legislature’s passage of the 
Wildlife Poacher Reward Fund Rule during 
the 2013-14 session directed the Commis- 
sion to create a program that rewards 
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NC WILDTIP 
‘nobody is going to say anything. TURN IN POACHERS it to 274673) or through a 
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informants for turning in poachers. Spon- 
sors of the bill in the Legislature included 
the following representatives: John R. Bell, 
IV, Michael H. Wray, John Faircloth, Pricey 
Harrison, Larry G. Pittman. Funding for the 
rewards can come either as part of a court's 
sentencing procedure or from the Law 
Enforcement Division's fund for replacement 
costs and restitution. The program launched 
in January 2015 and has since led to 274 
tips, 60 arrests, and poaching convictions 
resulting in over $10,000 in rewards. 
Informants can submit tips anony- 
mously through a variety of meth- 
ods, including over the phone 
(1-855-WILDTIP), through 
Android or iPhone apps 
available on Google 
Play or the App Store, 
via text (type WILDTIP 
and your message and send 


confidential web form located at 
newildlife.org/wildtip. All tips can 
be submitted anonymously, Meyer said. 
A name and address is only needed for 
payment of a reward. 

Violations eligible for the N.C. TIP pro- 
gram include Class | or Class 2 misde- 
meanors (a complete list can be found 
online at newildlife.org/wildtip). Meyer 
said he plans to expand the list to include 
certain fisheries violations. The most com- 
mon violations, Meyer said, include deer 
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hunting at night, unlawfully obtained hunt- 
ing licenses and hunting turkeys over bait. 

Wildlife officers are dependent on the 
public’s assistance to catch poachers. With 
just one or two officers typically working 
in each county in North Carolina, there 
is simply too much area to cover to catch 
violators without help. That is why, Meyer 
said, the N.C. Turn-In-Poachers program 
is SO important. 

“There were very few times where I just 
happened to be in the right place at the 
right time,” Meyer said of his time as an 
officer in the field. “I was in the right place 
because that’s where activity was going on, 
but I just happened to be there at the right 
time. With informants, we can actually use 
their information to work a high-activity 
area or charge somebody based on the 
information we get and prosecute that case 
as well. A lot of what we do and who we 
charge is based on information from the 
public. We're one or two people in a county. 
When I was an officer, most of my big cases 
were from my good informants who called 
me often. 

“There are very few times when you 
just happen to catch someone in the act. 
This law was designed to be another set of 
eyes in the community.” > 


Josh Leventhal is the editor of Wildlife 
in North Carolina. He can be reached at 
josh.leventhal@ncwildlife.org. 


ABLE 
MOMENTS 

‘Sie eattL fe lessons can be found in all shapes 

and sizes around your property 


WRITTEN AND PHOTOGRAPHED BY BRUCE INGRAM ? 


ie ast summer while walking up our driveway, I came across a copper- 
head part way through the process of swallowing a chipmunk. 
So, | did what any sane grandparent would do—I ran to find my 4-year-old 


grandson. Sam lives next door with his parents, and since it takes a long time for a 


copperhead to swallow prey, | knew there would be time for him to witness the event up close. 


| My objective was to begin the process of teach- Throughout the 26-minute or so progression 

| ing Sam about snakes, both venomous and not. of the copperhead slowly swallowing the rodent, 

| During the consumption process, I explained to I also explained how animals eat other animals 

| Sam how he should find a parent or grandparent __ every day, that the copperhead was not being mean 
when he sees a snake, that snakes are to be to the chipmunk, that all kinds of bigger animals 
respected but not feared and that they have a eat smaller ones. Sam and I talked next about how 
place in the environment. I knew that at Sam’s big fish eat little fish—he had already been fish- 

age, he wouldn't understand all of this now, but ing—and that was as natural as the “big copper- 

| the life lesson had begun. head” consuming the “tiny chipmunk.” Sam raptly 

| 


|Even a clump of grass in the driveway has 

‘the potential for a teaching moment for 

kids. The author’s grandson, Sam, studies 
grass through his magnifying glass. 


COPPERHEAD AND CHIPMUNK IMAGES BY GLOBALP/ISTOCK 
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Bird nests around the house provide 


accessible venues for teaching moments, 
such as the cardinal nest above or the 
Carolina wren nest at top. Right: Elaine 
Ingram steadies Sam as the young 
naturalist checks ona nest. 
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watched the death of the chipmunk and 
peppered me with questions about what we 
were witnessing. The lesson couldn't have 
gone better. 


Similar life-and-death scenarios play out in 
our backyards day after day. Indeed, we 
adults should use them to teach kids about 
nature and wildlife. Allen Boynton, the wild- 
life diversity program coordinator for the 
N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission, says 
these lessons are important. 

“Personally, I think of living in or nearby 
natural communities as a quality of life 
factor,” Boynton said. “Our children benefit 
from living in such a place, learning to appre- 
ciate and love nature.” 

And these places that Boynton refers to 
exist throughout North Carolina, whether 
they are backyards in the state’s suburbs, 
cities or rural woodlots. For example, this 
past summer, Sam (now 5) and I began tak- 
ing short nature walks around our back- 
yard—forays that I hope will lead to longer 
treks, both in distance and time, as the years 
go by. I started by showing Sam where phoe- 
bes had built a nest under the eaves of our 
house. My wife, Elaine, positioned a step- 
ladder near the nest so Sam could have a 
better view. We explained that the phoebes 
had selected this place because they felt it 
was safe, that the young had hatched and left, 
never to return, but that was OK because 
that’s just the way nature is. 

I then gave Sam a “nature notebook,” 
where | would write down the interesting 


things we saw, and he (with his preschool 
scribble) would copy what I wrote in the 
lines below. As we began our expedition, we 
heard several different songbirds in the back- 
yard, but my grandson was most enthralled 
with the sounds of an Eastern wood peewee 
and a yellow-billed cuckoo. Of course, I 
shortened their names to just “peewee” and 
“cuckoo,” and Sam quickly learned how to 
mimic the sounds of both—“peeweeee” and 
“cuke-cuke-cuke”—which he thought were 
outrageously funny to pronounce. 

Next, we ambled up the driveway, where 
Sam found the leaves of a sassafras tree 
interesting (“Why are they all different?”) 
and some grass growing in the driveway even 
more intriguing (“Why is that growing 
here?”). For both flora, Sam peered through 
his magnifying glass to get a closer view. I 
don’t know why this boy likes that magni- 
fying glass so much, but he has insisted on 
bringing it everywhere he goes since he dis- 
covered that such a miraculous tool exists. 

As glorious and stimulating as all these 
events were, the highpoint of our rambling 
was Sam spotting a lightning bug ona red 
maple leaf. The questions came in a rapid-fire 
sequence: “Why is the lightning bug out 
during the day?” “Why is it sitting ona 
maple leaf?” “Is something going to eat it?” 
My answers, respectively, were “He's just 
resting and waiting for night to come.” “The 
leaf was just handy.” “Maybe.” 

On the way back to Sam’s house, we came 
across an animal skull, which Sam wanted 
to bring home to show his father, and some 
wineberries, which were eaten on the spot. 


Bringing something home to show his par- 
ents and 3-year-old brother, Eli, was very 
pleasurable for Sam, and eating something 
sweet and nourishing on an excursion is 
always a good thing for a child to experi- 
ence. The entire lesson lasted only about 
12 minutes before Sam decided that his Legos 
demanded his attention. I didn’t try to talk 
him out of his decision. Sam requested that 
we venture afield soon—an entreaty that 
I was pleased to promise would happen 
before long. 

There are no ends to the wonders we will 
discover if we approach our backyards with 
a sense of curiosity. For example, this past 
spring next to our front stoop, Elaine and I 
espied a banded snake that looked a little 
like a copperhead but something told me it 
wasn't. Using our snake tongs, | picked up 


the reptile and noted its round eyes (snakes 


with slits for pupils are venomous), finally 


identifying it as a milk snake. I then released 
the creature so that it could continue servic- 
ing us by consuming rodents. 


} 


Of course, sometimes snakes must be 
removed from an area, but rarely is it neces- 
sary to kill one. For instance, several weeks 
after the milk snake incident, we observed a 
very large black rat snake on our sundeck. 
The snake tongs were once again utilitarian 
as | employed them to remove the creature 
from the deck and deposit it near our back- 
yard woodpile. Snakes such as the black rat 
and hognose do yeoman’s work for us by 
controlling rodent populations. 

Besides snakes, numerous other animals 
can benefit us by their presence in our back- 
yards. Two of my favorites are great-horned 
and screech owls, which primarily prey on 
rodents, small mammals and insects. Many 
people don’t realize how common it is for 


Teaching children at a young age to 
respect, identify and admire snakes will 
go a long way toward warding off phobias 
as they grow up. They should know that 
snakes, like the Eastern milk snake (top 
left) and the rat snake, are beneficial to 
have around. 


owls, especially the screech variety, to take up 
residence in urban and suburban neighbor- 
hoods. This past January in an urban back- 
yard, for example, I observed a screech owl 
swoop down ona rodent. 

Many species of animals have much to 
teach youngsters—and adults—about their 
amazing ability to blend 
in with their environ- 


ment. One of my favor- 
ite amphibians is the 
gray tree frog, which is 
common throughout 
North Carolina. This 
frog, which has a promi- 
nent X across its back, 


is virtually indistinguishable from the tree 
bark and limbs it likes to hunker down on. 
The American toad is just as gifted with 
its ability to camouflage itself and just as 
efficient, if not more so, than the gray tree 
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Among the species the author found with 
his grandson on a tour of his property 
are (clockwise, from top) an American 
toad, a Carolina wren, a painted turtle 


and a great horned owl. 


° 
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frog in controlling backyard insects. Last fall, 
| was visiting my garden to harvest tomatoes 
one last time when I almost stepped on an 
American toad that was ensconced under a 
tomato plant. Though it was nearly the end 
of the growing season, the toad evidently was 
still experiencing prime hunting for insects 
and performing a service for me. 

Many birds are also quite good at camou- 
flage, the Carolina wren being a good exam- 


ple. Last summer, a neighbor asked me to 


come take pictures of a Carolina wren nest- 
ing in a flowerpot in her backyard. I checked 
several pots and couldn't find the nest and 
had to call my neighbor so that she could tell 
me which specific pot the nest was in. My 
next field trip with Sam will partly consist of 
a visit there. I’m going to challenge him to 
see if he can be better than his granddaddy 


at spotting the nest. 


KEEP WILDLIFE WILD 


I sincerely believe that teaching our young 


folks about respecting and understanding 


wildlife will make them want to be good 


stewards of the land. Commission Extension 
Wildlife Biologist Jessie Birckhead agrees. 


“Talking to kids about the value of ani- 


mals like snakes, spiders and bats can help 


/ 


turn ‘scary’ encounters into teachable 
moments that stick with kids into adult- 
hood,” she said. “The best way to ensure 
that wildlife continues to thrive in our state 
is to make sure the next generation values 
our wildlife resources and knows how to live 
with them side by side.” 

Toward that end, Birckhead suggests that 


we try to establish native plants instead of 


erecting bird feeders or throwing out scraps 


for birds and other animals. 


“Many people enjoy seeing wildlife 


around their homes and want to help those 


animals survive,” she said. “Feeding wildlife 
is one way many folks try to help, whether 
through bird feeders or leaving human food 
scraps out for animals to find. All too often 
feeding wildlife leads to unhealthy animals 
that become too comfortable around humans 
or whose populations expand to abnormally 
high numbers. 

“Both cases are a recipe for trouble, with 
animals that become bold and aggressive 
around people or who struggle to survive 


without human-provided foods. While these 
efforts have the best intentions, in the long 
run wildlife is better served by creating 
habitat around our homes that can provide 
for the animals without teaching them to 
expect food from people. Backyard wildlife 
habitats that include native plant food 
sources is a beneficial way to provide for and 
encourage wildlife in 
your area while keeping 
those wild animals wild.” 
Another thing that 
we can do to help chil- 
dren understand the 
natural world better is 
not to interfere when 
life and death dramas 
play out in our back- 
yards. For example, last summer a neighbor 
called and said that a “sick pigeon” was in 
her backyard and what could she do for it? 
| arrived at my neighbor's house, confirmed 
that the pigeon was injured and said she had 
two options. Attempt to capture the pigeon, 
which would be stressful for both human 
and bird, then take it to a vet where she 
could pay to euthanize it. Or she could just 
let the natural world decide the matter. She 
chose the latter option, and all 
that was left the next morn- 
ing were several feathers. 


Similarly, several years ago, Elaine and | 
stood by and did nothing as a black rat 
snake ate every phoebe egg in a nest. Birck- 
head agrees that it is best for us humans 
not to interfere and to pass on that lesson 
to youngsters. 

“The thing about nature is it isn’t always 
pretty, and that’s OK,” she said. “While our 


I sincerely believe that teaching our young 
folks about respecting and understanding 
wildlife will make them want to be good 
stewards of the land. 


instincts are often to intervene, I believe our 

role should be to simply allow nature to 

take its course and appreciate the chance 
to see natural processes taking place. Why 
is the health of the rat snake in this situa- 
tion any less valuable than that of the 
phoebe eggs? 

“Would we have been less offended by 
the situation if it were a raccoon taking 
the eggs to feed her young? It is fascinat- 
ing to think about how our biases and 
preferences lead us to pick winners and 
losers in natural interactions between ani- 
mals. At the end of the day, the ecosystems 
around us are complex, interconnected 
webs, and our interference with 

these natural relation- 
ships only serves to 

throw those systems out 
of balance.” 

So, if you have children, 
grandchildren or neighborhood 
kids about, consider giving them 
some nature lessons in your own 
backyard. In fact, some of your 
neighborhood adults might benefit 

as well. © 


Bruce Ingram is a longtime contributor to 
Wildlife in North Carolina. He is the author 
of eight books, including “The New River 
Guide,” “Living the Locavore Lifestyle” and 
“Fly and Spin Fishing for River Smallmouths.” 
Bruce can be contacted at bruceingramout- 
doors@gmail.com. 
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Between a Rock and a Cool Place 


Why rock outcrops are so important to 


so many different types of wildlife 


written by Sydney Brown 
illustrated by Anne M. Runyon 


he peeks her head out of the rock crevice she calls home. Covered with green 

lichen-like blotches, she blends in perfectly with her surroundings. This female 
green salamander has damp, though not slimy, skin that she uses to breathe. Up 
high on a cliff, she rarely moves, staying with the eggs she laid almost two months 
ago. They will hatch soon, and her guard duty will be over. 


ROCKING OUT 
North Carolina’s mountains are made up of rolling hills and 
high cliffs that contain several different habitat types, places 
where plants and animals live. Rocks that are exposed, or not 
covered, come in a variety of shapes and sizes. They can be 
small or large, thick or thin, wide or narrow. This type of habi- 
tat is called a rock outcrop, which provides living conditions 
for many different species. 

If you look closely in the cracks of the rock, you may be 
lucky enough to see something looking back at you. Alleghany 
woodrats, which are small rodents with cinnamon colored fur, 
make their dens between the rocks, which they use to hide from 
predators like foxes and owls. Eastern small-footed bats use 
these rocks to hang upside down and stay out of the sun. Sal- 
amanders scamper from crevice to crevice to avoid the heat of 
the day and stay cool, while timber rattlesnakes move into the 
shade of the rocks once the heat of the sun becomes too much. 
While some mammals use these rock outcrops for shelter from 
predators, amphibians and reptiles depend on this habitat. To 
understand why amphibians and reptiles 
need rock outcrops, let’s take a look 
at their biology. 
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HOT AND COLD 

Thermoregulation is a big scientific word and refers to how 
living organisms control their body temperature within cer- 
tain limits. This is important for all organisms, because any 
changes in temperature above or below these limits may 
cause animals to get sick and even die. Mammals and birds 
can control their temperature by producing their own heat. 
For example, when you get sick your body produces so much 
heat that you get a fever. Fever is your body’s way to fight off 
disease-causing microbes, such as viruses and bacteria. The 
high temperature eliminates the microbes and your body 
returns to proper functioning. 

Most reptiles and amphibians do not produce their own heat, 
so they must control their body temperature by moving between 
warm and cool places. Reptiles and amphibians increase their 
body temperature by sunning themselves in the open grass, and 
decrease their temperature by moving to a cool place, likea _ 
rock outcrop. Due to this important biological need, rock out- 
crops are necessary to keep many species from overheating in 

the hot summer. Of course, these rock 
outcrops also make a nice home for 
many different species. 


KEEP IT GOING 


Trampling and going down unmarked paths are ways to cause 
major harm to this habitat. Rock outcrops cannot be created by 
human hands, so we must protect those that already exist. 
Human feet skulking across rocks can damage and kill the plants 
that make it a cool, wet environment. These changes can dam- 
age rock outcrops and eliminate many species that need them 
to survive. You can help by following the posted rules when 
hiking in these areas, and by reminding others to do the same. 


Get Outside 
You need to step outside to see these cool habitats and many of 
nature’s wonders. The N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission protects 
and manages rock outcrops on their game lands, such as the Pisgah 
and Nantahala game lands. The Great Smoky Mountains, Plott 
Balsams, Great Balsams, Black/Craggy Mountains, Grandfather 
Mountain, Roan Mountain and the Amphibolite Mountains of 
Ashe County are great places to see rock outcrops not protected 
by the Commission. 
Next time you are outside, look around. 
Try to see what has been shaped and changed 
by humans and think about how animals 
may or may not have adapted to these 
surroundings. Can you think of ways to 
keep the habitat around you safe for 
humans and animals? 


WILD NOT 


WHICH TEMPERATURE 
IS RIGHT FOR YOU? 


Plants, soil, water, animals and the sun. These are all important 
ingredients for the ecosystems around us. They all work together 
and allow living organisms to thrive. 

Have you ever jumped into a lake in early May? Was it hot or cold? 

What about stepping barefoot in the sand on a July afternoon? 
It was hot, right? 

Different materials in our surroundings, like rocks, water and 
dirt, can store heat from the sun’s rays in different ways. 

Changing temperatures are important for an animal’s health. If 
the ocean gets too hot, fish have nowhere to go and overheat. With- 
out rock outcrops, where would reptiles go to stay cool? If one 
part of an ecosystem disappears, the rest of it will not be as good. 

Let’s do an experiment to see why certain animals prefer spe- 
cific habitats. 


FIRST ASK AN ADULT TO HELP GATHER THESE MATERIALS: 
Eight flat pans, sand, water, rocks, thermometer, paper and pencil 


INSTRUCTIONS: 

STEP 1: To do this experiment you will need an outside space that 
gets plenty of sunlight and an area in the shade. Label each pan 
either sun or shade. Fill the pans with an equal amount of sand, 
water and rocks. Make sure you have two pans of each—so two 
pans of sand, rocks etc. 


STEP 2: Put the labeled pan of sand that says sun into the sun, 
put the other in the shade. Leave them outside for at least three 
hours, then use your thermometer to take the air temperature. 
Make sure to write it down. Then insert the thermometer in the 
sand for two minutes. Look and write down that temperature as 
well. Now do the same thing for the pan in the shade. 


STEP 3: Do this for the sand, water and rocks. Once you're finished, 
take them all inside and wait another three hours. Record tempera- 
tures again. Anything surprising happen? 


CONCLUSION: 
Once placed outside, the sand should have been the quickest to 
warm up, followed by the rocks and the water. 

Once placed inside, the sand should have been the quickest to 
cool, then the rocks and the water. 

Why are we measuring these temperatures? It is important to 
understand that certain types of material heat up and cool down 
quicker than others, while other materials retain the same tem- 

perature for long periods. Animals instinctively know what types 
of areas they need to be looking for depending upon the season, 
outside temperature and where they are located. 

Sand heats up quickly but loses its heat even quicker because 
of the amount of air that moves through it. Rocks take longer 
to heat up but also longer to cool down. The same goes for 

water. They can retain heat for longer because the particles 
that make up rocks and water are closer together and don't 
allow a lot of air to move through them. 
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back porch 


Longtime Coastal Land Trust 
Leader Earns Quay Award 


he N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission 

presented the Thomas L. Quay Wildlife 
Diversity Award to Nelson MacRae, a dedi- 
cated conservationist who helped establish 
and served as president of the N.C. Coastal 
Land Trust, which has protected more than 
70,000 acres of wildlife habitat throughout 
the state’s Coastal Plain. 

Commission Executive Director Gordon 
Myers presented MacRae with an engraved 
plaque and a framed 2018 Waterfowl Con- 
servation Stamp during the Commission's 
business meeting in Raleigh last August. 

The Commission presents the prestigious 
Thomas L. Quay Wildlife Diversity Award 
annually to North Carolinians renown for 
wildlife diversity conservation in the state. 

MacRae, a native and resident of Wilm- 
ington, led a voluntary wildlife conservation 
initiative among private landowners that 
resulted in permanent conservation ease- 
ments on 18,000 acres of exemplary wildlife 
habitat along Town Creek and the lower 
Cape Fear River. The initiative included the 
MacRae family’s Old Town, as well as other 
former rice plantations such as Clarendon, 
Goose Landing, Pleasant Oaks and Orton. 

The benefits of protecting wildlife habi- 
tat were obvious to MacRae. 

“Hunting and conservation go hand in 
hand. Wildlife management has been my 
passion for close to 50 years now, and I 
believe that landowners are really custodi- 
ans of these special places and they should 
preserve and protect and pass on for future 
generations to enjoy,” MacRae said. “The 
driving force for me has always been the 
convention that wildlife has the right to 
exist also and in order for it to thrive, 
these wild places must be preserved.” 
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MacRae developed 
an appreciation for 
wildlife resources as a 
youth while fishing, 
hunting and spend- 
ing time outdoors— 
interests that lent 
themselves to his 
professional life. 

“T have worked for 
my family company, 
Oleander Company, 
for over 40 years, 
where part of my job 
was and still is man- 
aging our properties 
for wildlife habitat,” 
MacRae said. “I’m 
known for saying, 


wed! 


MELISSA McGAW/ NCWRC 


Nelson MacRae, middle, won the 2018 Thomas L. Quay Award. He was 


‘There ought to be a presented with a plaque and a 2018 Waterfowl Conservation Stamp and 


place for wildlife too.” 
MacRae graduated 


Print by Commission Executive Director Gordon Myers (left) and Wild- 
life Commission Chairman John T. Coley IV. 


from UNC-Wilmington 

with majors in history and business. In addi- 
tion to serving as president of Oleander Co. 
Inc., MacRae was president and a board 
member of the N.C. Coastal Land Trust for 
two terms. 

The N.C. Coastal Land Trust was estab- 
lished in 1992 to work with landowners to 
conserve open coastal areas to help ensure 
the continued existence of significant wildlife 
habitat, forests and water quality, and to offer 
historical and recreational opportunities. 


The land trust currently spans across 30 
North Carolina coastal counties. 

MacRae is the 13th person to receive the 
Quay Award. The first recipient was Dr. 
Thomas L. Quay, a former professor of zool- 
ogy at N.C. State University and a self- 
described “full-time volunteer and unpaid 
environmental activist.” Quay, who died in 
April 2012, served on a variety of conserva- 
tion boards while lobbying state agencies 
for various environmental causes. 


Get N.C Wildlife Update—news including season dates, bag limits, 
legislative updates and more—delivered to your Inbox from the N.C. 
Wildlife Resources Commission. Sign up at ncwildlife.org/enews. 


eo NEWSLETTER 


: Ingram, Meyer Earn Promotions in 


Law Enforcement Division 


| 

he N.C. Wildlife Resources 

: Commission recently 
announced the promotions of 
two veteran law enforcement 
officers to the rank of major. 

Cameron Ingram, a 21-year 
veteran of the Law Enforcement 
Division, has been promoted to 
major of field operations, in which 
he will supervise state wildlife 
enforcement field operations, 
including regulatory efforts in 

hunting, fishing, boating and trap- 
ping on public and private lands. A native 
of Sanford, Ingram joined the Commission 
in 1997 and held duty stations in Hertford, 
Orange and Guilford counties before serv- 
ing as a lieutenant and then captain in 
District 5 (north-central N.C.). 

“Major Cam Ingram will be an asset to 
the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission 
in his new role as the major of field opera- 
tions,” Col. Jon Evans said. “Major Ingram 
is a law enforcement professional and will 
play a large role in setting the direction of 
the law enforcement division for the future.” 

Ben Meyer, a 17-year veteran of the Law 
Enforcement Division, has been promoted 
to major of administration. His duties 
include a variety of supervisory and man- 
agement roles, including acting as the 
boating law administrator, managing 


Maj. Cameron Ingram 


MELISSA McGAW/ NCWRC 


Maj. Ben Meyer 


Basic School and in-service training, and 
managing telecommunications, emergency 
operations and aircraft operations. Meyer 
grew up in Garner and has held duty sta- 
tions in Gaston, Craven, Montgomery and 
Moore counties before serving as a ser- 
geant in District + (southeast N.C.). 
Before joining the Commission, Meyer 
worked as a park ranger and a Moore 
County sheriff's deputy. 

“Major Meyer has a tremendous amount 
of experience in our training section, where 
his duties included recruitment, hiring, 
basic law enforcement training and in-ser- 
vice training,” Evans said. “Major Meyer is 
a very dedicated N.C. wildlife officer who 
strives to increase efficiency and profes- 
sionalism at every level within our law- 
enforcement division.” 


January 2019 Public Hearings Schedule 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN WILDLIFE, FISHERIES, GAME LAND 
MANAGEMENT AND ENFORECMENT RULES. 
All hearing times are 7 p.m. 


DATE DISTRICT sGLry LOCATION 

Jan. 8 4 Dublin Bladen Community College 

jan.9 5 Graham Old Alamance County Courthouse 

Jan. 10 6 Albemarle Stanly County Agri-Civic Center 

Jan. 15 9 Clyde Haywood Community College 

Jan. 16 8 Morganton Western Piedmont Community College 
Jan. 17 i Elkin Elkin High School 

Jan. 22 1 Edenton Chowan County Public Safety Center 
Jan. 23 2 New Bern Craven Community College 

Jan. 24 3 Rocky Mount Nash Community College 


Youth Angler Wins 
Lifetime License 


Nw 


MELISSA McGAW/NCWRC 
Brayden Porter, front right, showed off his 
lifetime fishing license. He was joined by fam- 
ily member Addyson Lael and (left to right) 
Commission Executive Director Gordon Myers, 
Trout Unlimited’s Ned Jones and Wildlife 
Commission Chairman John T. Coley IV. 


he N.C. Wildlife Resources Com- 

mission, along with the N.C. Council 
of Trout Unlimited, presented a young 
angler with a lifetime fishing license. 
Brayden Porter, 10, from Lenoir, received 
a lifetime comprehensive inland fishing 
license as part of a random, statewide 
drawing for participants in 31 youth 
“Fish for Fun” events. The Commission 
supported the free fishing events in cele- 
bration of National Fishing and Boating 
Week in June. 

Wildlife Commission Chairman John 
Coley presented Brayden with the life- 
time fishing license, which was donated 
by the N.C. Council of Trout Unlimited. 
The license provides Brayden with fishing 
privileges in all public, inland waters in 
North Carolina, including designated 
mountain trout waters, trout waters on 
game lands and joint waters. Brayden 
registered for the prize drawing on May 
19 during the Boone Fork Pond Kids’ 
Fishing Day event in Lenoir. 

Since 2001, the Commission, along 
with partners Neuse Sport Shop, Trout 
Unlimited and the U.S. Forest Service, 
has helped coordinate free fishing events 
across the state during National Fishing 
and Boating Week to promote fishing as 
a fun, family-friendly activity. For more 
information on National Fishing and 
Boating Week, visit takemefishing.org. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


FripAy-SATURDAY, Nov. 30-Dec 1 


The 10th Annual WNC Fly Fishing Expo 
is set for the Expo Building at the ENC 
Agricultural Center in Fletcher. Over 
60 vendors will be on hand. Admis- 
sion is $15 for adults for both days; 
18 and under are free. The expo runs 
Friday noon to 8 p.m. and Saturday 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Email wncflyfishingexpo@ 
gmail.com for more information. 


SaTURDAY-SuNDAY, Dec. 1-2 


The 31st Annual Core Sound Decoy 
Festival at Harkers Island Elementary 
School will feature decoy exhibits, 
retriever demonstrations and decoy com- 
petitions. Admission is $8; children 
under 12 are free. For more informa- 
tion, visit decoyguild.com. 


Saturpbay, Dec. 8 


The Swan Days Festival celebrates the 
return of Alaskan tundra swans to Lake 
Mattamuskeet Natural Wildlife Refuge. 
This free event will take place on the 
Refuge and at Mattamuskeet School 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. For more infor- 
mation, visit swandays.com. 


Readers should check with the contact listed before 
traveling to an event. Items for listing should be 
conservation-oriented and should be submitted at 
least four months in advance to mike.zlotnicki@ 
newildlife.org, or call 919-707-0175. 


LIFETIME LICENSES 


Help conserve wildlife for future generations. 

In 1981, hunters, anglers and wildlife enthusiasts 
became shareholders in an innovative investment 
and conservation program called the North 
Carolina Wildlife Endowment Fund. 

Today, the commission has 19 different life- 
time licenses in five categories: Infant, Youth, 
Adult, Senior and Disabled. 

The endowment fund for wildlife was a simple 
yet revolutionary idea: Create a lifetime inland 
fishing or hunting license. Put the license fees into 
a special fund. Spend the accrued interest, not the 
principal, on programs and projects that benefit 
fish and wildlife. To learn more or to purchase a 
lifetime license visit newildlife.org/licensing or 
call 1-888-248-6834. 
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Artists Sought for 2019 
North Carolina Duck Stamp Competition 


he N.C. Wildlife 

Resources Commission 
and the Washington Tour- 
ism Development Authority 
are seeking artists for their 
annual N.C. Waterfowl 
Conservation Stamp and 
Print competition. 

The winning artwork 
will be featured on the 2019-2020 water- 
fowl conservation stamp, also known as 
the North Carolina duck stamp. Artists 18 
years and older are eligible to enter the 
competition. Entries, along with a $50 
entry fee, must be submitted by 5 p.m. on 
Jan. 18 to the Washington Tourism Devel- 
opment Authority, located at 108 Gladden 


Street, Washington, 
NC 27889. 

The Commission and the 
* Washington Tourism Devel- 
opment Authority sponsor 
the annual national contest, 
which typically draws art- 
ists from across the coun- 
try. This year, artists may 
submit a full-color, realistic rendering of 
tundra swans, blue-winged teal, ring-necked 
duck, lesser scaup or bufflehead. The win- 
ner will receive $7,000 in prize money. 

Proceeds from sales of the print and 
stamp support the Commission’s Water- 
fowl Fund. For more information, visit 
newildlife.org. 


GARRETT JACOBS 


N.C. Youth Teams Dominate 
National Tournament 


outh hunter education teams from 
North Carolina took top honors at the 
NRA YHEC National Championship in July 
at Mansfield University in Mansfield, Pa. 
The Gray Stone Marksmanship Senior 
Team won their second straight Senior Divi- 
sion title. Gray Stone’s Summer Efird placed 
second overall, Jack Rummage placed fifth, 
followed by Zack Norman (12th) and 
Hunter Efird (17th). The Forbush Falcons 
finished third and were led by Brady Carter 
(sixth), Samuel Carter (10th), Samuel 
Odom (13th) and Zachary Seats (20th). 
The Forbush Raptors finished 12th in 
the Senior Division and were followed by 
Piedmont High Omega (19th) and Perqui- 
mans Senior (20th). 
The Yadkin Patriots Junior Team fin- 
ished first in the Junior Division and were 


BOB FT - 
The Gray Stone Marksmanship Senior Team won 
the YHEC National Championship. 


led by Garrett Poindexter (fourth overall), 
Josh Long (26th) and Jacob Williams 
(37th). The North Stanly Junior Marks- 
manship Team finished second in the 
Junior Division and were led by Jake 
Starnes, who finished third overall. 


Wildlife Endowment Fund Report 
Market Value as of June 30, 2018: $119,163,396.40 


Established on May 29, 1981, this fund is derived from the sale of lifetime hunting and fishing 
licenses as well as from tax-deductible contributions for wildlife conservation. Although some of the 
investment income generated from this fund may be utilized to supplement N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission programs, the principal remains invested to generate additional investment income for 
the future. The N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission has spent more than $50 million in interest on 


programs and projects since the endowment fund's inception. 


NATURE'S WAYS 


How Can Peregrine 
Falcons Fly So Fast? 


written by Clyde Sorenson 
illustrated by Jim Brown 


PEREGRINE FALCONS ARE WORLD FAMOUS FOR THE SPEED 
THEY ATTAIN IN PURSUIT OF THEIR PREY. The falcon can 
exceed 200 mph during its hunting dive, known as a stoop, making 
it the fastest animal on earth by a large margin. Moving at such 

extreme speeds exerts extreme forces on the bird, which has evolved 
to cope with them. 


The peregrine assumes a streamlined shape as it goes into 
its fall, with its wingtips tucked into its tail. The tail is 


PEREGRINE FALCON 


tightly folded, and its wrists are extended slightly, provid- DIAMOND a sus 

ing the smallest possible surface area to the air it is falling SHAPE 

through. The falcon steers with subtle movements of its 

wings, tail and head. As the bird falls, its body twists in a spiral. This 


is because its eyes have two focus points: a high- 
resolution point near its bill and one better suited 
to binocular vision farther back. It spirals to 
keep its prey in sharp view in the points near 
its bill while the prey is still distant. As it nears 
its target, its eyes shift to the binocular spots 
farther back in its eyes to give it the depth per- 
ception necessary to successfully strike its prey. 


At its maximum speed, its skeleton experiences 

forces more than three times greater than gravi- 
ty. To withstand these pressures, its wing bones 
and shoulder girdle are much thicker-walled and 
heavier compared to other similar-sized birds. 


BLIND SPOT B 


NICTITATING 
MEMBRANE 


GLAND OF 
NICTITATING BINOCULAR 
MEMBRANE FIELD 


SHOULDER 
LACRIMAL GIRDLE 
GLAND 


One huge problem for an animal moving at such speeds is 

its eyes drying out. In addition to the tear glands found in 
most birds, falcons have a well-developed secondary gland 

that produces a thick, viscous substance resistant to drying. 
The bird’s nictitating membrane rapidly cleans the surface 
\ of the eye if dust or other foreign matter strikes it. 


SPIRAL DIVE 
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A Recipe for Christmas 


written by Jim Dean 


“We hunted the 
following morning 
in a dense fog, with 
the lake as calm 

as oilcloth on a 
kitchen table. ” 


To honor the memory of our colleague and friend, Wildlife in North 
Carolina has been publishing some of our favorite Jim Dean col- 
umns throughout 2018. “A Recipe for Christmas,” which was orig- 
inally published in December 1998 and was selected by his son, 
Scott, for this issue, is the final column by Jim to run in our mag- 
azine. All of Jim's stories over the past four decades can be found 


online through the North Carolina Digital Collections. 


e drove down to Mattamuskeet four days 

before Christmas. It was not going to be the 
same—I knew that—but I was hoping I would be 
the only one to notice. Beginning with my late 
grandfather and father in the late 1950s, a pre-holi- 
day trip to this fabled waterfowl hunting lake has 
been part of family tradition. Some years we have 
only looked at the Canadas and ducks, or resorted 
to secondary plans to hunt off the lake somewhere, 
but it has always turned out to be special in some 
indefinable way. This year, at least, we had drawn 
a blind. There were, however, other changes that 
couldn't be helped. 

Dad had decided to forego the trip because he 
felt that he would not be able to get to and from the 
blinds as he once had, and brother Graham had run 
into a last-minute conflict. Mom, though she never 
hunted, had always cooked our ducks or geese for 
a festive holiday feast, but she had died in 1992. 
And John’s wonderful old lab Sanford was no longer 
with us, either. So, for the first time, there were 
only three of us—my brother John, my son Scott 
and myself. 

Yet, we were off to a promising start. Ella Fitzgerald 
and Louis Armstrong were singing “Have Yourself 
A Merry Little Christmas” when we pulled in near 
Rose Bay to buy a bushel of oysters. And when we 
crossed the causeway, flocks of geese and ducks 
were flying against the red sunset. Small groups 
bobbed along the bulrushes, and we could see large 
rafts of resting waterfowl farther out, mere dark 
patches against the reflected light. Our room was 
waiting at Mrs. Sadler's in Fairfield and the big 
cedar on the corner in front of the store sparkled 
with big colored lights. 

We hunted the following morning in a dense fog, 
with the lake as calm as oilcloth on a kitchen table. 
No ducks flew early and, after a warm sun burned 
off the mist, we stood in the blind and listened to the 
distant flute-like calls of resting swans. But there was 
always tomorrow. And, besides, it has been years since 
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we hunted more than memories anyway. Just being 
in duck country is enough to bring high spirits. 

The afternoon was so unseasonably warm—in 
the mid 70s—that we pulled up lawn chairs beside 
the motel, retrieved the bushel of oysters from the 
shade and set to work with oyster knives, slurping 
the cool, salty oysters with a dab of Tabasco, then 
cleansing our pallets with nips of 16-year-old single 
malt. ‘Twas fine, indeed, but the bright orange tabby 
that joined us spurned all our efforts to get him to eat 
an oyster. How odd, we thought. John’s Lab had loved 
raw oysters, even with hot sauce and horseradish. 

Then Scott disappeared for a few moments, 
returning with two pie pans. “I thought these might 
be appropriate,” he said, as he peeled back the tin- 
foil on a pair of chess pies. “I made them using that 
old recipe that was always our favorite when we 
were growing up. You know the one, don’t you?” 

Indeed, we did. That chess pie recipe had come 
from my mother’s mother. Two years before my 
mother died, she had asked me what I wanted for 
Christmas that year. “All I want is for you to write 
down all the old family recipes,” I said. She had a 
hard time converting smidgens and pinches of lard, 
flour and other ingredients into standard measure- 
ments for all those old recipes, but the result has 
proven to be one of the best legacies she left us. 

That evening, contentedly full of oysters and 
pie, we walked into the banding site on the south- 
east corner of the huge lake just to look. In that 
vast amphitheater, we could barely hear each other 
speak amidst the cacophony of quacks and honks as 
lines of snow geese and tight, fast bunches of ducks 
passed overhead. 

That night, the wind came up, swinging out of 
the southwest. By the time we got settled in the 
blind, a pretty good chop had our decoys dancing. 
Scott fell in—upholding another family tradition— 
but the water was shallow and he said it wasn’t 
cold. We knew better. But ducks were flying and 
we missed them (tradition dies hard). More flew; 
we missed them, too. Then, Scott made a fine pass- 
ing shot on a drake pintail. 

“Thats enough,” we agreed, and retrieved our 
decoys. It was more than enough. Another holiday 
was upon us, rich as always, richer still because there 
were still three pieces of pie left for the trip home. 

This Christmas, if you are fortunate enough to 
still have the opportunity, ask for those recipes in 
the handwriting you will always remember. 
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IN THE JANUARY * FEBRUARY ISSUE 


q BEST OF THE BEST 
The Wildlife in North Carolina Photo 
Competition is now in its 14th year 
of attracting amazing photographs 
from our subscribers. After receiving 
more than 1,200 entries, we will 


reveal the winners in 10 categories. 


GET PICKING 

North Carolina has become a destina- 
tion for foragers of wild mushrooms, 
including chanterelles. We'll take 
you through how to find and identi- 
fy this culinary delicacy. 


WILD & TASTY 

Once you gather some chanterelles, 
you'll need to know how to prepare 
them. Chef Clark Barlowe, an avid 
forager himself, has you covered 


with a delicious recipe. 
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Paper from 
responsible sources 


TO SUBSCRIBE CALL 1-800-786-2721 
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